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ABSTRACT 

Previous laboratory research has found that people 
take more personal responsibility for their performance following 
success than failure: To expend these findings of a self-serving bias 
to real-world competitive . settings, two field studies were conducted,, 
one with>27 intramural basketball teams and one- with 20 pairs of 
squash players. Players attributed niore responsibility to the winners 
than to the losera for the game outcome. Subsequent laboratory 
research using observer subjects demonstrated that false information 
about the outcome of a sporting event was sufficient to produce 
biased responsibility judgments. Similarly, observers attributed more 
responsibility to winners than to losers for the outcome of such real 
world events as wars and economic competitions. The observer data 
suggest that non-motivational factors are involved in the 
differential attribution of responsibility to winners ^nd losers . 
Observers may presume that both parties in a competition intend to 
win and that more responsibility is given to the individual or team 
whose outcomes and intentions correspond. A laboratory study * . 
supported this hypothesis. ( Author/ JAC) 
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Attributions of Responsibility the Outcome of 

Competitive Events 

Alec Lumsden, Hichael Ross, Hichael Conway 
University of Waterloo 

» 

Previous laboratory research has found that people take more, 
personal .responsibility for their' performance following success than 
failure (see Zuckerman/ 1979, for a review) • One purpose of the pres- 
ent research was* to extend these findings of a- self-serving bias to 
real-world competitive, settings. In two field studies, one^with 27 
intramural baskefebal teams and one with 20 pairs of squash players*, 
players attributed more responsibility to~ the winners than to the 
losers for the game outcome •* Subsequent laboratory research using 
observer subjects demonstrated that false Information about' the 
outcome of a spbrting* event waf$ sufficient to produce biased responsi- 
bility judgments. Similarly, observers attributed lore responsibility 
for the outcome of /such real world events as wars and economic compe- 
titions to winners than to losers. While not discounting motivational 
factors fdr participants, the observer data suggest that, 
non-motivational factors are involved in the differential attribution 

of responsibility to winners and. losers. Jt may be that observers 

* i • 

presume that both parties in a competition intend to win and th&t lore 

responsibility is given to the individual or team whose outcomes and 

intentions correspond. A laboratory study in which both the* outcome 

and the performers 1 intentions were manipulated supported this hypoth 

esis* \ * 



I am going to talk about research that Hike Boss, Hike 
Conway,, and I have conducted in the past year on attri-» 
butions of "responsibility following winning and losing' in 
sports settings, I will be 'focussing on 2 experiments that 
atteipt to uncover mediating processes for these attri- 
butions. Host previQUS researchers have examined the 
effects of performance, level on attributions of responsibil- 
ity iu laboratory settings with individual performers: 
selects are induced to succeed or fail at a task and then 
asked to indicate their degree of responsibility for the 
outcome* One finding has. been obtained guite consistently 
in this context: people accept more personal responsibility 
for their successes than for their failures ^(see Zucliferman, 
1979, Bradley, 1978 and Hiller and Boss, A9i5 for reviews of 
this topic). Past work that we have dqne shows that a simi- 
lar, asymmetry, in responsibility attributions is evidenced by 
participants in competitive field Settings following winning 
>and losing. Intone "study we interviewed 20 pairs of sguash 
players the evening after a mat6h and asked them to attrir 
bute responsibility for the match outcome. In a separate 
study players on 27 basketball teams were interviewed 3 to 5 
days following a game and asked to attribute responsibility 
for the game outcome. In both cases winners thought they 
themselves were more responsible for the game< outcome than j 
their opponents, whereas losers tended to divide the respon- 
sibility egually. . 
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Most of the laboratory research on performance level and 
judgments of responsibility attempts to explain the asymme- 
try in subjects 1 attributions ifcom a motivational viewpoint; 
.It is argued that people take more responsibility for \; 

successes than for failures because they are motivated to 

• « ♦ 

maintain their perceived sense of control over their envi- 
ronment^ Or because they are motivated to ptesent a favour* 
able impression to others. Or because they wish to 
'associate themselves with positive outcomes and dissociate 
themselves from negative* outcoaes. On the other hand/ their 
have been arguments that a great deal of the laboratory 
generated ctata used as evi&eric^of motivational factors 
could be explained on an information processing basis* Of 
course *e cannot be certain that any of the^e explanations 
will 'apply to our basketball and sguash players. There are 
a number of differences between the past laboratory research 
and these 2 field studies. First, success and failure and , 
winning and losing are not completely analogous concepts, 
'seconds most laboratory tasks are not zero sum games the way 
that sports are. And third, subjects in laboratory studies 
are usually randomly assiqned to conditions , whereas the 

\ 

subjects in our 2 studies were self-selected, nonetheless, 
thfe results in these, sports studies* show a strong parallel' 
with those obtained in laboratory studies: ^winning players 
take tore personal responsibility than, losing players do. 
just as* individuals who are successful- a, laboratory .task 
take more responsibility for the outcoie- |han those »ho- 
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Why are winners more likely than losers to take responsi- 
bility for the outcoie of the gamer? One possibility^is that 
this reflects reality* Perha>s--T>eQple win because they 
seize the initiative and force the outcome of the gate*. 

r 

Alternatively* perhaps respdnsibility should be divided more 
equally but winners take 4 more responsibility to enhance ~ 
their self-esteem, feelings of control, or to create a 
favourable impression on others. Or there may be. personal* 
ity differences between winning and losing players that can 
account for the differing tepdency to accept personal 
responsibility. 

In the first experiment I am about to report we examined 
a quite different interpretation f-tbm the above; perhaps . 
people generally tend. to view winners as more responsible 
for outcomes than lasers. In short, perhaps the relation 
between winning and losing and attributions of responsible- 
ity reflects, in paift, a widely shared belief that winners 

Cft 

bring about their own fate. 

We tested this collective wisdba hypothesis by having 
sublecta observe part offa snorting event on yi-deo tape ''and 

then giving them false feedback about the outcome. 35 male 

y ..... . 

and female subjects watched a 10-minute~ videotape segment of 
a volleyball game playfed- between Poland and the Soyiet Onion 
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in the 1976 Olympic Games. At the end of th€ segmenjt the 
game was tied 5-5. After viewing the tape, half the 
subjects were, told that th-e Poles went on to win the game* 

V 

The remaining subjects were told that the Soviet Onion won 
thq g&me. The subjects were then asked to indicate*, oh the 
basis of the portion of the ^aie thejj had seen, which team 
was more responsible for the game outcome. Sotfe that all 
subjects saw the sane videotape; that the game outcome was N 
provided after the tape had been viewed; and that some 
subjects were told the , Poles had won the game and others 
that the Soviet Onioa had won. The results were 
unambiguous: 74% of the subjects reported that the team 
which they thought had won the game was more responsible for 
the game outcome. 

< 

I suggested that the relation between attributions* of 
responsibility and performance level .obtained ftom the 

h 

sguaslj players and basketball teams could be explained in a 
number af ways^ Only one of these explanations can also 
account foe the results of this experiment, however* These 
attributions cannot reflect differential performance by, 
winners and losers because half the subjects thought one* 
team had won, and half thought the other team had won*. It 
is also unlikely that the attributions. directly reflect ^ 
concerns for self-esteem maintenance or personal control 
because the subjects were; passive observers" rather^han 
winners or losers themselves* Nor can personality differ-' 
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ences yield the reported results b&amse subjects were 
randomly assiqned to conditions rather than self -selected* 
Instead the data show that winners are per.ceired to be more 
responsible for outcomes than losers independent of their 
actual performance. 

These data suggest that there is a widely shared belief 
or causal schema in our culture £hat winners are more 
responsible for outcomes than losers. Yet, in a sense we 
have just pushed the explanation for the causal asymmetry 

back one step* What is the. origin of the causal sche-ma? 

• r * 

There are a number of; possibilities that could be cqnsid- 

ered. Bifst, the asymmetry may teflect a basic truth* 

Perhaps causality does and should reside with the^winn^s. 

Once the rule Is learned, however, it may be applied too 

generally,, as in the experiment just reported in which the 

evidence subjects were asked to consider in formulating 

their attributions could not support their conclusions that 

* * • 

the winners were aore responsible for the outcoie. 

Although this argument may seem plausible, we believe 
that it is not valid* In any interactive* setting, what 
people do affects what other people do. Thus success and 
failure, will usually depend on the actions of both sides in 
tjie fray; untangling causality is not a simple matter at 

• r 

all. It* seems unlikely, therefore, that the asymmetry in 
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causal attributions reflects an unambiguous reality. 

Another possible source of the causal s'cheia that we 

* ' ' ' ' ' 

considered was that observers may tend to focus their atten- 

tion on winners rather than an lpsers. This strategy would 

enable observers to experience the joys of success eapathi- 

cally, and say also permit then to learn from and eiulate 

success* This differential attention to winners is 

reflected on the sports pages of newspapers in which the 

exploits of winners are depicted graphically 9 whereas the 

fpibles of losers receive remarkably little attention unless 

the newspaper is reporting o.n the loss suffered by a hone 

team or r favprite**son. 

1 ^ c < * 

V 

Would, a differential focus on winners lead ol?servei\s to 
view winners k as primarily responsible for an outcome? The 
answer, from previous research, appears ^o be yes. The lore 
attention an observer pays to a person in, an interaction, 
the. «ore causally dominant that person is seen as being 
(Taylor and Fiske, 1978) . 

But differential focus of attention ^on winners and losers 
seems like a weak explanation because although it fc might 
explain the origin of a causal schema, it cannot explain the 
results of the experiment just reported without recourse to 
this . causal schema mechanism. Subjects In our jpxperimbnt J 
all saw the same taped performance and were told who the 
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winners and losers were a$f5£F viewing the tape*,. Clearly, # 
differential focus of attention by itself could not hafe 
produced our results. 

We looked for a more immediate and plausible explanation 
for our findings. It was then that we considered the role . 
of the /performers 1 intentions. If all performers intended 
to win, and if all observers. presumed that all performers 
intended to win, then the win/loss factor may haVe been 
confounded, in oui; past research both for participants and 
observers, when a performer won an event then his or her 
outcome and intention corresponded and they were given most 
of the responsibility foe the outcome. When a performer 
lost an erent, then his br her oatcoie and intention did not 
correspond and he or she. was given less responsibility for 
theoutcoma. Compared with the reality explanation, this 
idea was at least capable of being empirically tested and r \ 
if it was supported, ^provided more direct information on 
subjects 1 causal attributions for competitive events than 

the differential focus of attention explanation* So, /in the 

t - 
second Experiment I will be reporting, we h ypothesized that 4 

observers will typically assume that bpth winners and losers 

intend to win and that greater responsibility is given to 

performers whose outcomes and intentions correspond than to 

those whose outcomes and Intentions Ao not correspond. 

• * « 
tfe tested this hypothesis by haying 88 aale and female- 
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subjects natch a 3~minute videotape sequent of a college 
weightlif ter being interviewed prior to a competition, and" , 

then watch a, 10-minate tape of Kin and his oppuueul compute 

at weightlif ting. During the taped interview the perf orner ta ^ 
let it be known either that he intended v to win, that Tie 
intended to lose, or said nothing about his intentions for^ 
the competition. After watching the sane videotape of the 2 
performers weightlif ting, half the subjects wer% told that 
the person interviewed had. won and half were told that the 
person interviewed had lost the competition. The design 1 , 
then, was a 2 (outcoie: won/lost) X 3 (intent? win/lose/not " 
stated) between sublects Sactoriai. 

k pla U si b v le coyer story was developed so that the 
performer f s explanation for intending to lose made sense* 
Und the study was counterbalanced to neutralize effects due 
W differences between the 2 fferformers. Half the subjects 
saw one stimulus performer interviewed and hajf sail the 

other performer interviewed* 

• •* • % 

The results, supported our hypothesis. Observers attri- 
butions of responsibility to the performer were greatest * 
when outcome and intent corresponded and least .when they did 
not correspond* That is, the performer was givefc most 
responsibility when he said he intended to win and wox^ and 
when he said* he intended to lose and lefst. The control 
conditions in which no intent was stated were in the 1 
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predicted direction with /the, winner being given acre respon- 
sibility-than the loser, ^Stating that he intended to win 
exage rated the responsibility the performer was given rela- " 
tive .to the control condition. But stating that he intended 
to lose reversed the attributions of responsibility sojthat 
the performer was now given, lore responsibility when he lost 

than^when he won, , 

\ ^ 

These results suggest that people presume that partic- 

i pants in competitive events intend to win and that it is 

♦ 

the correspondence between the presumed intent of * the 
participants 1 and the outcome that effects attributions of 

responsibility rather than the informational value of 

* 

performance level by itself. 



To summarize our findings:- First, the lab research which 

' 

shows- that people attribute n$re responsibility to them- 
selves following success than failure may generalize to 
competitive real world settings and winning and losing*, 
Second, the differences in responsibility judgments to m 
winners and losers is shared by both participants /and Unbi- 
ased Observers. Winners are given more responsibility for • 
the outcome than losers. Third, for observers at least, 
information processing can^ account for a significant amount 
of the variance in this causal asymmetry. Finally, it would 
appear that observers typically assume that all participants 
are intending to win. i Aiid that more responsibility is given 
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to tlie pbrf orter yhen outcoae and intention correspond than 
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